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THE WARTIME LANGUAGE = 


PROGRAM AS RELATED TO 


POSTWAR LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


TEN years ago in a discussion as to the best 
mode of first presentation of Latin vocabulary, 
whether (a) auditory, (b) visual, (c) auditory- 
visual, (d) visual-auditory-motor, I wrote: 
“There seems to be no conclusive objective evi- 
dence as to the superiority of any one method 
of presentation. I know of no experiments on 
record that establish the superiority of any one 
particular mode of presentation for the learning 
of foreign-language vocabulary.” Since that 
time I have seen no new evidence, but some of 
the claims made for the intensive language pro- 
gram for the Armed Forces, which is oral in its 
approach, make one wonder whether we may not 
finally get some evidence on this much disputed 
point of foreign-language pedagogy. One reads, 
for example; “After nine weeks of intensive in- 
struction in the language school at Laramie, 
Wyoming, one graduate was sent on a mission 
to South America. Two months more in a 
Spanish-speaking country, and he was giving a 
course in lectures in Spanish on United States 
civilization.”? Certainly one is tempted to be- 

1 Mark E. Hutchinson, Classical Journal, 29: 346, 


1934. 
2 Charles Walker, The Reader’s Digest, May, 1943. 
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lieve that the age of miracles has returned or 
that the long-wished-for panacea in foreign- 
language teaching has at last arrived. 

It might be well to review briefly the salient 
features of the Intensive Language Program 
which was set up for the Armed Forces by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. It is 
agreed by everyone, I believe, that this new 
theory of learning languages was worked out 
by a group of linguists who were interested in 
studying and recording American Indian lan- 
guages. Two leading linguists, Leonard Bloom- 
field and Edward Sapir, have perfected the 
techniques used in this study of Indian languages 
so that they can be used in the learning of any 
new language. The proponents of the method 
evolved claim that “any language ean be learned 
quickly and correctly, by a trained linguist 
working with a native speaker, whom he treats 
not as a teacher but purely as a source of in- 
formation.’”* Very briefly the main character- 
isties of this method of learning a foreign lan- 
guage are: (1) One ean learn to understand and 
speak a language only by hearing and imitating 


3 Mary R. Haas, Language, 19: 205, 1943. 
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speakers of that language. These speakers are 
called informants. (2) The teacher should be 
a trained linguist and he should see to it that 
the informant only speaks and repeats phrases 
and sentences. He must also guide the student 
in picking out the important features of the 
informant’s speech and in correcting his mis- 
takes. (3) No writing of the language is to be 
done until some facility in speaking has been 
gained. (4) “Instead of learning grammatical 
rules, a learner should commit to memory a great 
many phrases, sentences, and longer passages, 
and when he has spoken these so often that they 
are thoroughly familiar, he should be encour- 
aged to form other phrases and sentences on the 
pattern they supply.”* (5) At least during the 
earlier weeks of the course the student must 
spend many hours a day at intensive study. I 
think the theory of this method is well expressed 
by Bloomfield as follows: “These things amount 
to a reproduction of the way the native speaks. 
Imitate the native sounds. Combine words as 
he combines them, not aecording to some theory 
of your own or according to the habits of the 
English language. Remember always that a 
language is what the speakers do and not what 


someone thinks they ought to do. Practice 


” 
5 


everything until it becomes second nature. 

Probably the claims made for this method are 
often justified by the results attained. How- 
ever, it seems to me that two very important 
contributions to its suecess are (1) very high 
motivation and (2) the greatly increased number 
of hours spent in the classroom. Let me quote 
a student at the Japanese Language School for 
Naval Officers at Boulder, Colorado: 


We have 18 elass hours a week plus a weekly 
three-hour exam on Saturday morning. Most of us 
average at least six hours a day of outside prepara- 
tion. Classes are in five- or six-men sections. The 
schedule is divided into reading, dictation, and con- 
versation classes, and each class has six different 
teachers for the work (mostly native Japanese or 
Koreans), including one main reading teacher who 
covers the lessons in the textbook. The oral method 


4 Edgar H. Sturtevant, Classical Weekly, 37: 15, 
1943. 

5 Leonard Bloomfield, ‘‘Outline Guide for the 
Practical Study of Foreign Languages.’’ Balti- 
more, Linguistie Society of America, Waverly Press, 
1942, p. 16; ef. also Bernard Bloch, and George L. 
Trager, ‘‘Outline of Linguistic Analysis.’’ Balti- 
more, Linguistic Society of America, Waverly Fress, 
1942. 
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is followed mainly but we are bombarded by teach- 
ing from every angle. First the reading teacher 
goes over the lesson and we learn by ear, then recite. 
The following hour the dictation teacher will dictate 
to us at the board, where we are closely supervised. 
Next hour we speak the language in conversation 
class, each student drilled individually. Our texts 
are based on the child-learning theory that the child 
first learns a language through the ear, then through 
the mouth, and much later, consciously through 


grammar forms. 


It is obvious that one cannot compare the re- 
sults from such an intensive study with those 
from the traditional three- or four-hour course 
in a foreign language. What interests foreign- 
language teachers is the question as to whether 
these methods can be used in their postwar 
foreign-language classes. As I undertsand it, 
the aims of these intensive courses are not the 
same as the aims of a well-balanced foreign- 
language class. As Kaulfers says: 

Moreover, the language needs of the military are 
in certain respects fairly specific. To a consider- 
able extent they resemble, at the elementary level, 
the routine language needs of an American who is 
preparing himself for independent travel on busi- 
ness abroad. The primary concern is with securing 
information, giving directions or requests for ser- 
vice, and communicating information intelligibly. 
In keeping with the principle of ‘‘ first things first’’ 
the less essential variations and subtleties of parlor- 
cultured conversation are reserved for more ad- 
vaneed groups.? 


One might grant that the method as outlined 
above would bring about the objectives desired 
by the military authorities but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the same method can and 
should be used in the normal foreign-language 
course. It seems to me that, if this method is 
followed after the war, one must assume that 
a speaking knowledge is the most important ob- 
jective of foreign-language teaching. In facet 
one of the basic assumptions of the method is 
that speaking must come before reading. I for 
one am loath to give up the idea that, even for 
modern languages, ability to read and under- 
stand the language is the most important objec- 
tive for the liberally educated man. I believe 

6 Quoted from ‘‘A Phi Bete Goes to War,’’ cited 
by Aaron Schaffer, Modern Language Journal, 28: 
204, 1944. 

7 Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Language Journal, 
28: 137, 1944. 
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that the best way to get en rapport with the 
civilization of South America and Europe is to 
read the literature (in the original) of Spain, 
France, Germany, Russia, ete. Nor am I con- 
vinced by any objective data yet offered that 
this intensive oral method of learning a modern 
language will bring about in the student a read- 
ing ability more quickly than a method which 
makes use of extensive reading. 

Those interested in foreign-language pedagogy 
will watch with interest the results gained by 
applying these methods to the study of modern 
We 


should also have some courses tried at the under- 


foreign languages at Yale University.’ 


graduate level and in the high schools, if we can 
find any college willing to give eight of the 15 
or 16 weekly class hours to the study of foreign 
languages. 

Teachers of Latin have been more or less in- 
terested bystanders in this intensive foreign- 
However, Edgar H. Stur- 
tevant, professor of linguistics, Yale University, 
who is very much interested in the welfare of 
Latin instruction, has recently taught a course 
In a letter 
to me he states: “I did try to make my course 


language teaching. 


in elementary Latin at Yale College. 


conform to the results that have been gained by 
linguistic science in recent years. . . . Professor 
O’Neill is now forming plans to do something 
more or less similar for the study of Greek.’ He 
will have before him the results of the Army 
courses and of the contributions which linguistic 
actually these Army 
All interested in the teaching of elas- 
sical languages will be anxious to learn the re- 
sults attained at Yale College. 


science has made to 


” 
courses. 


Are there any lessons Latin teachers can 
learn from the apparent success of this inten- 
sive method of teaching modern languages? I 
think that I see several. Let me list a few. (1) 
We should probably pay more attention to oral 
Latin, especially in the first stages of the study 
of the language. (2) Beginning classes should 
meet at least five hours a week and preferably 
At Cornell College I tried out an 
experiment with my first-year Latin class. We 
met for a two-hour period, and the class resolved 
itself into a laboratory of language study. In 


ten hours. 


8 Cf. ‘‘Course Leading to an M.A. in Linguistics 
for Teachers of Modern Languages,’’ described in 
a leaflet ‘‘A Plan to Improve Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Modern Languages,’’ Yale University. 
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this way more attention could be paid to indi- 
vidual differences and both the good and the 
poor students were gainers thereby. (3) As 
Sturtevant suggests, it would probably be ad- 
visable for the student to commit to memory 
short sentences illustrating each grammatical 
principle without, in most cases, learning the 
rule in question. (4) Much easy Latin must be 
given to the student orally and in written form 
from the very first. It is apparent to me at 
least that one of the most necessary things to be 
done (whatever method is used) is the construe- 
tion of reading material which the beginner in 
Latin can actually read, or speak, if you prefer. 
(5) Sturtevant says: “In the long run the loos- 
ening of the stranglehold that Latin grammar 
has upon much of our language teaching will be 
one of the most important gains from the inten- 
sive language program.”® Formal grammar for 
its own sake can have very little place in our 
(6) There will be little or no writing 
of English into Latin. 


teaching. 


I have been interested in a letter which I 
received from Emile B. de Sauzé, professor of 
French, Western Reserve University, who is a 
strong advocate of the aural-oral approach to 
the learning of modern languages. 
part: 


He says, in 


There is a principle of language learning called 
bilingualism. It means that learning by absorption, 
by memorizing without reasoning, is possible only 
up to the mental age of 11 or 12. Past that age, 
nature seems to have withdrawn that gift and the 
child begins to analyze the sentences given him, puts 
them alongside the equivalent in a search for gen- 
eral principles to organize and reason out gram- 
matical constructions. If the teaching does not pro- 
vide for this experience of reasoning, judgment, 
and generalization, the student is distressed and 
practically refuses to go on with his language study. 
This principle has been tested out in Cleveland for 
many years. 


It is evident, then, that there is considerable 
dispute as to whether this method of memorizing 
sentences by frequent repetitions is the best way 
Indeed 
as yet I have seen no objective evidence from 
the results of the intensive method of teaching 
foreign languages or from the results of any 


for adults to acquire a new language. 


other method which ean refute the following 
words of Howard R. Huse, 
9 E. H. Sturtevant, op. cit., 15. 


professor of 
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Romance languages, University of North Caro- 
lina: 

Professor Handschin’s generous estimate of ex- 
perimental knowledge appears hardly confirmed by 
a close examination of the facts. The number of 
strictly language experiments has been very limited, 
the results often conflicting or uncertain, and the 
necessary conclusions largely negative.!° 

10 H. R. Huse, ‘‘The Psychology of Foreign Lan- 
guage Study.’’ Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931, p. 4. 


Rett. 
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We must take therefore with a rather large 
grain of salt the extravagant statements cited 
at the beginning of this article. That does not 
mean, however, that the teacher of both modern 
languages and classical languages should not 
carefully observe this method and use such parts 
of it as give good results in the classroom. No 
teacher of Latin or any other subject can hope 
to make progress if his mind is closed to every- 
thing new or different. 





WALTER ALBERT JESSUP, 1877-1944 

Ir was with deep regret that the editors and 
friends of this journal learned of the sudden 
death during the night of July 5, from a coro- 
nary thrombosis, of Walter Albert Jessup, pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vanecement of Teaching and of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and a Trustee of the 
Society for the Advancement of Edueation, Inc., 
from the time of its organization in 1939. 

Dr. Jessup had been identified with educa- 
tional administration since his appointment in 
1900 as superintendent of schools, Westfield, 
Indiana. After seven years in this position, he 
became superintendent of schools, Madison, In- 
diana. Like so many other young schoolmen of 
Indiana at that time, he believed in advanced 
study as a basis for growth and progress in his 
profession. In 1909, he enrolled as a graduate 
student in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, receiving the degree of Ph.D. in 1911. In 
the fall of the latter year, he became dean of the 
School of Education, Indiana University. In 
1912, he went to the State University of Iowa 
as dean of the College of Education, and four 
years later was elected president of the institu- 
tion—one of the youngest men of his generation 
to become the chief executive of a state univer- 
sity. He remained in this post until 1934, when, 
upon the untimely death of Henry Suzzallo, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, he was chosen as 


Dr. Suzzallo’s suecessor. In 1941, on the retire- 


ment of the late Frederick P. Keppel, he was 
made president also of the Carnegie Corpora 
tion of New York. 

Ever since their early years as teachers and 


school superintendents in Indiana, Dr. Jessup 
and the late Lotus D. Coffman had been close 
friends. They undertook their graduate work 
together and received their doctorates at the 
same time. Their friendship continued over the 
years, gaining new strength from the enhance- 
ment of their common interests, for Dr. Coffman 
became dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in 1915, and a few years 
later was advanced to the presidency. 

Dr. Jessup left a record of cumulative achieve- 
ment in educational administration that was 
interrupted only by his death. He rendered 
highly distinguished service in guiding the de- 
velopment and expansion of the State Univer- 
sity’of Iowa over a period of nearly two decades. 
With equal distinetion, he discharged the diffi- 
cult and important duties involved in the dual 
presidency of two great foundations, with pri- 
mary responsibility for the distribution of mil- 
lions of dollars each year in furtherance of the 
purposes, chiefly educational, for which the 
trust funds were created. Above all, perhaps, 
from the point of view of personal achievement, 
Dr. Jessup was a rare exemplar of those genial, 
friendly, and understanding qualities that win 
for an oceasional outstanding leader not only 
the respect and confidence but also the loyalty, 
gratitude, and affection of those with whom he 
works. 

On behalf of the editors and readers of this 
journal, and of the members and Trustees of 
the Society for the Advancement of Education, 
ScHooL AND Society extends to Mrs. Jessup 
and her two sons, and to Dr. Jessup’s fellow- 
workers in the two foundations, deep and sin- 
cere sympathy in their great loss—W. C. B. 
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NEW FELLOWSHIPS IN HEALTH EDU- 
CATION NOW AVAILABLE 

THE U. 8. Public Health Service announces 
that, through the co-operation of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, additional fellow- 
ships for health education are now available for 
qualified men of certain Selective Service classi- 
fications as well as for women. Funds have 
been set aside for the academic fall term, and 
the fellowships have been created “to meet the 
present and future needs for trained health edu- 
eators in schools, communities, and local, state, 
and Federal health departments.” 

Women, age 19 to 40 years, inclusive, who are 
citizens, and men, who are citizens, 30 years or 
over or whose Selective Service classification 
is 4F or 1AL, and who possess a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from a recognized college or university, 
may apply. 

Candidates should have a skillful knowledge of 
the use of the English language, courses in the 
physical and biological sciences, social sciences, edu- 
cation, and educational psychology, plus the ability 
to work effectively with people. 


The fellowships will lead to the degree, Master 
of Science in Public Health. They will provide 
for a 12-month training period in public-health 
education, three months of which will be super- 
vised field experience; $100 a month for 12 
months; full and travel 
Training will be given either at the University 
of North Carolina, Yale University, or the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Forms for application may be obtained from 
the Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, Washington 14. Applications must be ae- 
companied by a transcript of college credits 
and a small photograph, and must be in the office 
of the Surgeon General not later than August 
15, 1944. 


tuition ; expenses. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY’S 
NEW PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY announced, 
July 5, a reorganization of its program for the 
education of teachers. Under the new plan, the 
School of Education will be responsible for all 
instruction in professional courses in education 
required by statute and by good professional 
standards for the certification of teachers, ac- 
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cording to Winfred G. Leutner, president of 
the University. 

Heretofore, the responsibility has been divided 
among five colleges. Now, students of Adelbert, 
Mather, and Cleveland colleges and of the Grad- 
uate School, who wish to prepare for teaching, 
will also register at the School of Edueation at 
the beginning of their undergraduate junior year 
or at the beginning of their graduate studies. 
Previously they have registered only at the vari- 
ous colleges. Before accepting them, the School 
of Edueation will apply all necessary scholar- 
ship and personality tests, and before accepted 
students are given degrees they must be certified 
by the School of Education as having met its 
standards. As soon as practicable, President 
Leutner and the university will authorize dormi- 
tory accommodations for women desiring them. 
President Leutner added the following state- 


ment: 


This new reorganization focuses responsibility 
for the professional preparation of teachers in a 
definite faculty. The professors of the faculty are 
members of the Faculties of Arts and Sciences and, 
therefore, appointments to it require the approval 
of the latter body. This various 
faculties of that group a voice in all appointments 
and is itself a guarantee of standards. .. . 

It is now accepted that the marked upward swing 
in the birth rate will increase school attendance five 


assures to the 


or six years hence and so will emphasize the present 
already serious shortage of teachers. It appears 
to us that it is the duty of the university and to its 
interest to strengthen its position in the field of 
education and professional training of teachers by 
unifying and simplifying the administration of its 
program in the field. 


This is the first recognition that has come to 
our attention of the undoubted influence of the 
increased birth rate on school attendance a few 
years hence. 

It may be of interest to recall that the School 
of Education of Western Reserve University was 
originally Cleveland’s city teachers college, and 
attained a high standing among such institutions 
during the deanship of Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
1918-24.—W. C. B. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND THE 
HOME FRONT 
Ear.E E. EMME, dean, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Mitchell, S. D.), has sent to ScHoo. 
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AND Society an account of an Institute on Pro- 
fessional and Publie Relations, held under the 
auspices of the NEA, the South Dakota Eduea- 
tion Association, and the university, June 29. 
This was one of ten such institutes that are being 
sponsored in educational institutions of the state 
by the two organizations. 

The theme of the conference was “Carrying 
on the Edueational Invasion,” and the discus- 
sions laid emphasis on the needs of the state, 
and particularly those of the rural areas, in the 
postwar period. Dean Emme describes the con- 
ference as “rural education carrying on the edu- 
cational invasion of the home front.” Among 
the speakers and their topics were the following: 

Richard Foster, Research Division, NEA, 
“Proposals for Public Edueation in Postwar 
America’; Cordelia Shevling, editor, The Young 
Citizen, Pierre, “Citizenship on the Home 
Front”; H. G. Mosby, field secretary, SDEA, 
Sioux Falls, “Postwar Rural Education”; Juli- 
ette Dougherty, Betts School, Mt. Vernon, “A 
Second Front on Professional Ethies”; F. W. 
Hallett, superintendent of schools, Chamberlain, 
“Selecting Teachers in Wartime”; S. B. Nissen, 
executive secretary, SDEA, “Winning the Sup- 
port of the Public’; and Monsignor J. M. 
Brady, president, Notre Dame Junior College 
(Mitchell), “Education for Peace.” 

The luncheon meeting was addressed by J. F. 
Hines, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The afternoon was given over to a panel 
discussion of the topic, “Are Teachers Over- 
paid?” presented by George Janke, principal, 
Mitehell High School, at which the following 
groups were represented: E. M. Mumford, 
South Dakota State Board of Regents, for the 
school boards; Hazel V. Peterson, state super- 
visor of elementary education, state supervisors; 
Maxine Wiseman, Mt. Vernon, and Blanche 
Tjomsland, Parkston, teachers; Clarence Bueh- 
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ler, city treasurer, Mitchell, taxpayers; Mrs. 
Chris Hirning, officer, National Parent Teacher 
Association, Mitchell, parents; Edna _ Titus, 
superintendent of schools, Sanborn County, 
county superintendents; and E. C. Coddington, 
superintendent of schools, Alpena, city super- 
tendents. 

The planning committee comprised J. H. 
Edge, president of the university; John Lind- 
sey, superintendent of schools, Mitchell; Ida 
King, superintendent of schools, Davison 
County; Mr. Janke; G. Bachman; and Dean 


Emme. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE- 
DEMONSTRATION ON PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Tue Inter-American Conference-Demonstra- 
tion on Physical Education held in Albuquerque, 
June 8-10, under the sponsorship of the depart- 
ment of physical education and the School of 
Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mex- 
ico, Was an “event in inter-American good will,” 
according to a report sent to ScHooL AnD So- 
ciety by Lyle Saunders, research associate at 

the university. 

Sixteen teachers and students from Juarez 
(Mexico) were in attendance during the confer- 
ence at which Jesus Dominguez Soto delivered 
a paper on “Physical Edueation in Mexico.” 
There were also papers by members of the staff 
and the student body of the university. In ad- 
dition to the lectures and discussions there were 
many social events, trips to nearby places of 
interest, and physical contests and games of 
various kinds. 

Among the Mexican guests were: Salvador 
Rodriguez, basketball coach of Juarez Leones; 
Maria Guadalupe Brena, inspector of public 
education ; Genoveva E. Garcia, director, Guada- 
lupe J. Viuda de Bermudez School; and Jose 
Cirilo Gonzales, pianist. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Haro_p 8. Woop, head of the department of 
physical education, Wesleyan University (Mid- 
dletown, Conn.), was named _ vice-president, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, June 30, to sueceed 


W. F. Bohn, who will retire in August after 
thirty-nine years of service. Mr. Wood will 
assume his new duties, September 1. 


L. V. NASH, supervising principal, Central 
School District 1, Elizabethtown and Lewis (N. 
Y.), has been appointed vice-president and 
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general manager, Jamestown (N. Y.) Business 
Institute, by E. J. Hajek, principal, Hagerstown 
(Md.) Business College, who owns the James- 
town college. In 1943, Mr. Hajek purchased 
the college which was established in 1886. 


BarBaRA MATHIAS, director of the business 
and professional girls’ program, YWCA, has 
been appointed academic dean, Western College 
(Oxford, Ohio), to sueceed A. Helen Tappan, 
whose intention to resign from the deanship was 
reported in ScHoo. AnD Society, March 25. 
Dr. Tappan will continue as head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics. 

Troy C. DANIELS, professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry and assistant dean, School of Phar- 
macy, (San Fran- 
cisco), has been appointed to the deanship to 
sueceed Carl L. A. Schmidt, who retired, July 
1, and will devote full time to work on the Berke- 
ley Campus as chairman of the department of 


University of California 


biochemistry. 

THE following changes in staff have been an- 
nounced by Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science (East Lansing) : Clive 
R. Megee, professor of farm crops, has been 
named assistant dean of agriculture; Roy E. 
Decker, assistant director of extension, profes- 
sor of farm crops and head of the department, 
to sueceed Howard C. Rather, whose appoint- 
ment as dean, Basie College, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 13; Rachel Markwell 
replaces Edna V. Smith, who retired, July 1, 
as state home-demonstration leader; Boardman 
Robinson, director, Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, artist in residence for three months, 
beginning January 1; Arnold Blanch and Doris 
Lee, who served in a similar capacity last year, 
reappointed artists in residence; Dorothy Mum- 
mery, of the department of education, Syracuse 
(N. Y.), assistant professor of home manage- 
ment and child development, to succeed Kath- 
erine Buell, whose resignation becomes effective, 
August 31. 


Ricuarp L. Koze.Ka, professor of statistics, 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
acting dean, School of Business Administration, 
to sueceed, Russell A. Stevenson, who has as- 
sumed his new duties as dean, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Michigan. Dr. Kozelka will 
be assisted by a committee comprising J. W. 
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Stehman, professor of economies and finance; 
Roland S. Vaile, professor of economies and 
marketing; and Ernest A. Heilman, professor 


of accounting. 


CLARENCE L. PHELPS, president, Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) State College, beeame provost of 
the Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California, July 1. Other administrative officers 
took office at the are: G. BD. 
Geib, business manager and senior accountant; 
C. D. Woodhouse, acting dean of men; Helen 
Sweet, acting dean of women; Jane M. Abra- 


who same time 


ham, registrar; C. L. Jacobs, dean of the upper 
Ashworth, dean of the lower 


The 


incorporation of the college as a part of the uni- 


division; William 
division; and Katherine F. Ball, librarian. 


versity was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
June 17. 


Harry J. HeLtTMAN, chairman, School of 
Speech and Dramatie Art, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, has been given the additional post 
of director of the newly created speech labora- 
tory. The laboratory, which opened on July 6, 
is planned to afford “the public the same type 
of remedial speech services offered to students 
of the university.” Consultation services will be 
made available to school children and adults, 
September 1. 


Haro_p Cart Scumipt, head of the depart- 
ment of Fisk (Nashville, 
Tenn.), has been appointed head of the depart- 


music, University 
ment of music, professor of music, and director 
of the choir, Western College. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, director, William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, University of 
California (Los Angeles), has been appointed 
librarian of the university’s libraries on the Los 
Angeles campus to sueceed John E. Goodwin, 
who has reached the age of retirement. In ad- 
dition to his new duties, Dr. Powell will retain 
his post as director of the memorial library. 


S. L. STeaLEy, associate professor of church 
history, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
(Louisville, Ky), has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship and named head of the department; 
Ollin Trivette Binkley, former head of the de- 
partment of religion, Wake Forest (N. C.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed associate professor of 
ethics and sociology to permit Jesse B. Weather- 











ey 
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spoon, professor of preaching, to devote full 
time to the department of homiletics; Charles A. 
McGlon, who taught in the department of public 
speech last year, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of public speech; and the following in- 
structors have been appointed: J. J. Owens and 
Clyde Francisco, Hebrew, and Henry E. Tur- 
lington, Greek. 

Doris F. WiLKins, who has been in charge of 
occupational therapy in the neuropsychiatric 
division, William Beaumont General (Army) 
Hospital, El Paso (Tex.), has been appointed 
supervisor of the oceupational-therapy curricu- 
lum, University of New Hampshire, according 
to an announcement, July 7, by Edward Y. 
Blewett, dean, College of Liberal Arts. 


THELMA Porter, head of the department of 
foods and nutrition, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, will become 
head of the department of home economies, the 
University of Chicago, September 1. The ap- 
pointment of Margaret A. Ohlson to the Mich- 
igan post was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 8. 

Tracy YERKES THOMAS, of the University of 
California (Los Angeles), has been appointed 
professor of mathematies and chairman of the 
department, Indiana University, to sueceed K. 
P. Williams, retired, at the opening of the aca- 
demic year, 194445. 

Raupu E. Turner, assistant chief, Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State, has 
been appointed professor of history, Yale Uni- 
versity. Dr. Turner represented the Depart- 
ment of State at both the 1943 and 1944 con- 
ferences of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London. 

L. Harotp DeEWo tr, for the past ten years 
a member of the staff of the department of phi- 
losophy and of the School of Theology, Boston 
University, has been appointed professor of 
systematic theology. 

RaLPH MENZEL, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology (Houghton), has been promoted to an 
associate professorship, and Ernest R. Epper- 
son, instructor in chemical engineering, to an 
assistant research professorship. 


Tue University of Wisconsin reports the fol- 
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lowing changes in staff: Merrill Jensen, of the 
University of Washington (Seattle), has been 
appointed associate professor of history, to suec- 
ceed Curtis P. Nettels; Fred Harvey Harring- 
ton, of the University of Arkansas, associate 
professor of history, to teach American history 
and American foreign relations; W. H. Liesch, 
member of the field staff, Extension Division, 
chief of the newly created bureau of locally 
directed high-school courses; and Walter C. 
Pribnow, of Sparta (Wise.), to teach high- 
school science; Jane Isabel Newell, professor of 
sociology, Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio), to 
teach economies and sociology; Joseph Palmeri, 
to teach Romance languages; Mary Hurd, to a 
full-time instructorship in Spanish; Talmage 
Hoyle Lee, supervisor of courses in mathe- 
maties, and Henry J. Duwe, full-time instructor 
in accounting, Armed Forces Institute, all in the 
Extension Division. 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH R. BEISER has been 
appointed associate professor of history and 
Catholic representative on the faculty of the 
School of Religion, the State University of Iowa, 
to sueceed the Reverend Bonaventure Schwinn, 
who has resigned. 

Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON, associate professor 
of history, Smith College, has been appointed 
to the staff of Northwestern University. 


GerorGE A. SLOAN, president, Nutrition Foun- 
dation of New York, has been elected a special- 
term member of the Corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and William 
J. Mixter, a surgeon of Boston, and Harold B. 
Harvey, president, Harvey Metal Corporation, 
Chicago, alumni members for a term of five 
years. 


JOSEPH MILLER, director of guidance in the 
publie schools of Wilkes-Barre (Pa.), has been 
appointed director, Child Study Institute, Juve- 
nile Court, Toledo. 


TuHE following notice of appointments in the 
public schools of Denver was sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society under date of July 5: Gilbert S. 
Willey, director, department of instruction, was 
named assistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary education to sueceed the late Rufus H. 
Palmer, whose death was reported in these 
columns, June 24; Roy A. Hinderman, director 
of research and vocational education, is now 
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director of instruction, vocational education, 
and research; Russell K. Britton succeeds Dr. 
Hinderman as supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion; William Daniel Asfahl, superintendent of 
schools, Delta (Colo.), has been appointed prin- 
cipal, University Park School, and professor of 
education and director of teacher placement, 
University of Denver, to sueceed Irwin O. Addi- 
cott, who has been elected superintendent of 


schools, Fresno, Calif. 


Recent Deaths 

CARDINAL LEONIDAS Goopwin, professor of 
American history and dean of the Graduate 
School, Mills College (Calif.), died, June 23, 
according to word reaching SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, July 7. Dr. Goodwin, who was sixty-four 
years old at the time of his death, had served the 
college in the professorship since 1918 and in 
the deanship since 1921. 

ArTHUR HENRY BULLER, professor emeritus 
of botany, University of Manitoba (Canada), 
died, July 3, at the age of seventy years. Pro- 
fessor Buller, who had served the university for 
thirty-two years prior to his retirement (1936), 
was considered one of Canada’s outstanding 
botanists. 

Mary E. Branca, president, Tillotson Col- 
lege (Austin, Tex.), died, July 6, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Branch had served as 
instructor in English (1918-25), Virginia State 
College for Negroes (Ettrick), and (1926-27), 
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Sumner Junior College (Kansas City, Kans.) ; 
dean of women (1927-30), Vashon High School, 
St. Louis; and president (since 1930), Tillotson 
College. 

WILLIAM E. (1941) 
and president, Churchman’s Business College 
(Easton, Pa.), died, July 6, at the age of sixty- 


CHURCHMAN, founder 


three years. 

JOANNA ASHTON REED, for many years prior 
to her retirement (1924) an instructor in Latin, 
Hunter College (New York City), died, July 6, 
at the age of seventy-one years. 


Coming Events 

THE 13th annual Conference of Administra- 
tive Officers of Public and Private Schools will 
be held at the University of Chicago, July 17-21. 
The conference, which is open to the public 
without admission fee, is a part of the newly 
established laboratory for the study of social 
change and educational policy, which will con- 
tinue after the completion of the meetings 
through August 4. Among the speakers sched- 
uled are: John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton (Mo.); Paul R. Pierce, prin- 
cipal, Wells High School, Chicago; Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas City 
(Mo.); and Ralph A. Beals, director of li- 
braries, Virgil E. Herrick, associate professor 
of education, and William F. Ogburn, chairman, 
department of sociology, all of the University of 


Chicago. 


Shorter Papers... 





WAR AND THE LANGUAGES 

UnpoustTeDLy the Norman Conquest has left 
an indelible trace on the English language, and 
if the Teutons should ever dictate peace terms 
to prostrate democracies—victims of a too tonic 
dose of war—something may happen to our 
speech. English of sorts—from Pidgin to Basie 
—is spoken by more people on this earth than 
any other one language; and it might be that 
Hitler’s hordes would be willing to communicate 
with their new subjects (if they get any) in that 
tongue. But there is always the chance (making 
the impossible assumption of a German victory) 
that the conquerors would seek to impose their 
speech upon a conquered world, and that to an 


economic slavery would be added an unquestion- 
able linguistic bondage, defended (God save the 
mark!) on grounds of efficiency. 

Hitler is not a_ linguist. 
imagine the little, sour Korporal announcing to 
the civilized world that anyone dealing with him 
must speak his language. He has tried it mili- 
tarily, and will do it culturally if the opportunity 
arises. And then he would make us deal with 
him, and a sad New Deal it would be. But there 
are indications that we can speak to him in his 
language of force, and that he does not like to 
hear our message. 

The German language has one advantage over 
English and French. In general, it is pro- 


One can easily 
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nounced as spelled—or spelled as pronounced. 
Once one has mastered the sounds (the ch and 
ii are perhaps the hardest), the parts of the 
verbs, and the (to us) unusual word-order, the 
rest is simply a matter of vocabulary and gender. 
If you ean write the language, you can speak it; 
and if you ean speak it, you ean write it. This 
does not hold with either French or English; if 
you ean speak them, you do not necessarily write 
You may easily find your- 
self inditing “Il a trouvaient” or “bocou” to 


them without error. 
your subsequent embarrassment. But perhaps 
the youngest generation, in any language, does 
not care whether it can spell or not or show 
familiarity with the rules of grammar, so long 
as it ean make itself understood—and even that 
The Germans think 
that despite their impeccable spelling and con- 


may not be a disideratum. 


struction, they are misunderstood, and it irks 
them. 

A certain confusion might arise, at first, in the 
different connotations which a word like bier 
would bring to English and German minds—a 
Prohibitionist would maintain that the German 
word leads to the English. Worse would be the 
ei and ie combinations. While the English rule 
is not without its exceptions (what English rule 
for spelling is?), in general we pronounce ei as 
“ee” (though we may compare receive with bier 
and both with heinous, and leisure if rhymed 
with pleasure), while the Germans do just the 
opposite. They eall ei “eye,” as in eilen; (geeilt 
would take some getting used to, for it looks to 
us like a foreigner’s “guilt”). Whatever trouble 
the name of Mr. Dies may cause us would be 
dissipated by the German, who would never say 
“die,” but speak of “dees” committee. If his 
“die” was cast, he would write it “dei,” with no 
thought of vox populi. 

Professor Louise Pound has refuted the old 
theory that an earlier “eether” gave way to 
“evether” under the influence of a snobbish 
Court circle which aped the Teutonic pronuncia- 
tion of a Hanoverian sovereign who had diffi- 
culty in mastering the language of his new do- 
main; but as the Nazi does not bother to learn 
English (unless he needs it for “fifth-column” 
work or some other advantage), the difficulties 
lurking in et and ie will be all on our side—until 
he irons them out. 








— 
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There are doubtless good reasons why war and 
far look as if they rhymed; why thrive does 
rhyme with the adjective live, and does not with 
the verb to live; why gh has so many sounds 
from laugh to plough; why there are renditions 
of ea all the way from heart through bear, and 
bread, and meat, to learn—not to mention ser- 
geant and tdea; why the sower who went forth 
to sow while his wife sewed, might return to feed 
his sow—reasonably sure that the work of the 
sewer would not be found in the sewer; why a 
sailor might make a bow (for arrows) from a 
bough in the bow of his boat. The Germans 
would change all that—if they allowed English 
at all; such phenomena do not enter into their 
well-regulated speech. If you write a sound one 
way, you will always write it that way: that is 
the right way. Reign, rein, and rain will pass 
into oblivion—or they will all, despite their dif- 
ferent meanings, become “rehn.” 

The repercussions which a given sound may 
have in different languages are brought home to 
us by polities and war. Isolationism fosters lit- 
tle interest in foreign tongues. Two years ago 
we might have written “pants, sir” had we heard 
the emphatie, if not elegant, couplet: 





Joseph Stalin has the answer— 
Kick the Germans in the Panzer, 


which has recently come to town. The Nazis are 
doubtless ready to acknowledge Hitler’s Gift, 
which ought to mean “poison” to them; but we 
are the ones who know how really giftig he is. 
On the other hand, when the Allies find him in 
the Grab, the Germans will not admit that he is 
in a grave situation, though his gift of the grab 
will surely land him there. The Teutons may 
admire Hitler’s Kraft (with no suggestion of an 
accentuated form of graft), while we see him as 
crafty to the point of “repudiating all ideals of 
honor and truth.” One hesitates to define what 
kind of a craft his ship of state may be; clearly 
it has no Hull. His philosophy is apparently, 


“Wenn wir kriegen, dann kriegen wir etwas,” 
and we must see to it that, in the long run, his 
war brings him nothing. 

And when it comes to names, the Germans 
might be excused for supposing that Mr. Casey 
was the whole cheese, as the French once as- 
sumed that Mr. Chamberlain loved Germany 
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(“j'aime Berlin,” they pronounced him). If 
Hitler ever echoed Cesar (as the English pre- 
tended he did) with a “Veni, vidi, Vichy,” he did 
not find de Gaulle divided into three parts, or in 
any way Vichyated. And he could not make 
good his domination in an oceupied country 
without a Quisling pro quo. 

Hitler may have expected to find Russia 
stallin’—but Stalin stole a march on him, and in 
place of a treat he got a retreat, both hearing 
and seeing the ring of steel. It was a Dutch 
treat, in the sense that he paid for it; there was 
no boom, but a boomerang. The third (or is it 
the fourth?) Reich has reached too far; perhaps 
Hitler has heard that a man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp (or what’s a Japan for?)—but he 
failed to grasp the reaction of the United Na- 
tions to his reach, or to his Reich. It will not 
be long before the United Nations will face the 
Untied Nations, which the Gestapo has not been 
able to hold together. The best-fed of the satel- 
lite nations hath a Hungary look, leaning toward 
the Allies—and is there something fishy about 
Finland? 

We look forward to taking the road from 
Calais to Besancon—‘“nous quitterons la mer 
pour aller au Doubs”—but while we are still 
near l’amer we ean look toward le douz, which 
is our due. Tactless when their Taktik fails, 
the Germans will speak from the gutters in a 
guttural “All Heil, Adolf MeDuffer, that shall 
be ta’en hereafter!” 

And so we need not look forward to Eton 
becoming a second Essen (with drei esslosen 
Tagen in Deutschland: Monntag, Mittwoch, 
und Freitag)—or Windermere, Wind-am-Meer. 
Eire (“airy”) will not be changed to Luftig 
(“breezy”)—it could never become Lustig under 
German rule, for there would be little to rejoice 
at. The Teutons might regard England as an 
“eng’ Land” (do not the British themselves call 
it a “tight little island’?), but a hint comes to 
us that “Behrleen” will soon bear lean years. 
Italy’s boot (no U-boot) will not become Ger- 
many booty, even if Victor becomes a victim. 
The Germans will crack in a Hesslich manner 
and be Goebelled up. Then the European coun- 
tries will “peace” themselves together—Hitler 
losing his “piece” of mind, piecemeal. Mahlzeit 
(fortmal) will be upon him, and the Fiihrer will 
eat humble-pie (perhaps the only diet there will 
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be no lack of) served by his crushed people (all 
crust gone) and his seabby crustaceans—un- 
shelled, crabbed if not eaneerous—will find his 
big guns silent (for once not great bores) as 
Dankly, 


if not dankbar, he will express his tanks to us; 


they face free men of larger caliber. 


moistly (in blood, sweat, and tears) watch his 
power erumble—dis-Daned, un-Dutchable, with 
his Lebensrumors at their Wurst, while Eisen- 
hower hews at his iron wall. 

This is what war does to languages: spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and parts of speech casually 
become casualties, and we grow dizzy in the 
process of treating them. We can only hope 
that when the treaty comes, everything will be 
straightened out, and the languages will live 
again in peace and harmony with one another, 
borrowing and lending, as of yore. It is this 
philological principle of free trade which fur- 
nishes linguistic interest, and the war must not 
obliterate it, although our minds are heavily 
taxed for the moment. If we can make a jeux 
de maux, we shall be saved. 


R. W. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES A 
PRECEDENT IN EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION! 

THE education for statehood of the Filipino 
people offers a precedent in the educational re- 
construction of a subject people which merits 
thoughtful study by all persons who are con- 
cerned with the difficult problems of postwar 
educational reconstruction for the conquered 


countries. This pioneering project in demo- 
cratic nation building, which was consummated 


g; 
—how gloriously all the 
Bataan and Corregidor two years ago, had its 
beginnings in 1901 with the arrival in the 
Philippine Islands of a thousand American 


world knows—at 


teachers. It was these teachers, and others who 
came later, to whom Carlos P. Romulo in his 
fine tribute to the spirit of American democracy, 
“Mother America,” pays homage as “the real 
missionaries of democracy.” 

The American teachers were brought to the 
Islands under a school law passed in January, 

1The author of this paper taught in Philippine 
high schools at Catabolojan (Samar) and at Vigan 
(Ilocos Sur), 1921-23. From 1927 to 1929, she 
was teacher in the Istanbul (Turkey) College for 
Women.—EbpiITor. 
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1901, by the Philippine Commission, the Ameri- 
can governing body at that time. Under this 
law the teachers were charged with the pioneer- 
ing task of establishing among a barely subdued 
alien people a free public-school system pat- 
terned along American lines and using the En- 
glish language and American textbooks. It was 
an undertaking without precedents for the most 
part. That it met with success despite its many 
inistakes and inadequacies must be attributed to 
the soundness of the ideal to which the project 
was dedicated—the education of the Filipino 
people tor democratic self-government. 

Spain’s failure to provide an adequate mod- 
ern system of public education had been one of 
the Filipinos’ chief grievances against that 
country. They were ready therefore to co-oper- 
ate with the Americans in establishing a public- 
school system and to support it as generously as 
their own meager funds would allow. 

In offering the Filipino child the same kind 
of an education as an American child, the 
United States underwrote her promise of grant- 
ing freedom to the Islands at some future, but 
at that time undetermined, date. The schools 
were living testimonials to the fact that the 
promise of independence had been made in good 
faith. It was apparent to the Filipinos that no 
dominant nation which looked forward to re- 
taining permanent control of a dependent peo- 
ple eager for independence could afford such a 
policy. As a consequence, the introduction of 
the American school system and of American 
teachers whose avowed purpose was to prepare 
the Filipino youth for the duties of a self- 
governing citizenry did more to remove distrust 
and to create confidence and good will than any 
of the other measures which were introduced to 
improve conditions in the Islands. 

In view of the cireumstances under which 
the United States took possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, it was but natural that in the be- 
ginning the Filipinos should have resented the 
presence of the Americans as bitterly as they 
had formerly resented the Spanish. Of this 
early situation, Romulo says: “The Americans 
found the Filipinos united against them solidly. 
As a people we were determined neither to give 
nor accept anything from them. The very 
babies shared this determination.” 


= 
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The eredit for the fact that this attitude of 
determined opposition on the part of the Fili- 
pinos yielded within a short time, compara- 
tively, to one of liking and confidence is due in 
no small measure to the work of the first Ameri- 
can teachers in the Islands. These teachers, 
scattered as they were in the different towns 
throughout the Islands, many of them in isolated 
places remote from Manila, came more closely 
into contact with the Filipino people than most 
of their countrymen did. The relationships in- 
volved in their work were, moreover, more in- 
timate and personal in their nature than were 
the relationships of most of the American offi- 
cials. It was inevitable that the Filipinos and 
the American teachers should become acquainted 
with each other. And with acquaintance came 
understanding and genuine friendship. 

The Filipinos were deeply appreciative of the 
interest in their welfare shown by their Ameri- 
ean teachers. A hospitable people, they, in 
their turn, enjoyed having the teachers visit in 
their homes and share in their social activities. 
In writing of the relationship which developed, 
Romulo says, simply but cogently: “We had fun 
together.” 

The teacher’s position in the community was 
a respected one which gave him aecess to the 
best society in the community. This fact, how- 
ever, did not deter the American teachers, with 
their customary zeal for social reform, from 
championing the cause of the less-privileged 
classes. They won the support of the common 
people of the Philippines for the American 
cause by their insistence upon certain principles 
which are concomitants of the American concept 
of the dignity and worth of the individual—the 
dignity of labor and equal justice for all, 
whether high or low, American or Filipino. The 
emphasis upon the dignity of labor tended to 
raise the social status of the Filipino tao, or 
peasant, thus lessening the cleavage between the 
social classes in the Islands and giving added 
strength and unity to the growing nation. The 
emphasis upon equal justice for all gave sub- 
stance to the creed of human equality pro- 
fessed by the Americans. 

In winning the confidence of the common 
people throughout the Islands, the American 
teachers had builded better than they perhaps 
knew. During all the long political struggle 
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for independence waged by their leaders, the 
Filipino people remained unshaken in their 
faith that the United States would redeem her 
promise to them eventually and that the proud 
day would come when they would take their 
place as an independent nation among the free- 
dom-loving nations of the world. How different 
the story of the Philippines might have been 
without this backlog of understanding, confi- 
dence, and good will one cannot, of course, say. 
On the basis of my knowledge of the Filipino 
people, which I gained as a public-school teacher 
in the Islands, I feel that there is one thing that 


Reborts... 
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ean be said without question. In my opinion 
the unparalleled loyalty with which the Fili- 
pinos have stood by America throughout the 
darkest hours in her history is directly attribut- 
able in no small measure to the pioneer work 
of the American teachers in the Islands. In 
fighting together with America the Filipinos 
have faith that they are fighting in a common 
cause for ideals which are equally dear to both 
peoples. 
MarGARET Mary Woop 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, 
Troy, N. Y. 





COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE?— 
JUNIOR-COLLEGE REACTIONS 

JUNIOR-COLLEGE leaders in the United States 
favor a year of universal military training for 
all male youth but they believe very strongly 
that any legislation on the subject should be 
postponed until after the war. These are the 
most significant results from returns on a 7-point 
questionnaire recently sent to all members of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Replies were received from junior colleges in 
37 states. Members of boards of trustees, fac- 
ulty members, and students were represented in 
the responses as well as presidents and deans of 
the institutions. Only one vote was recorded for 
each institution, although in many eases it rep- 
resented the composite judgments of many dif- 
ferent individuals. Not all respondents an- 
swered each question. It seems best, therefore, 
to report results on a percentage basis for those 
who voted on each question. Following is such 
a summary : 


(1) ‘‘Are you in favor of universal military 
training for all male youth?’’ Yes, 57 per cent; 
No, 43 per cent. 

(2) ‘*Are you in favor of some form of universal 
national service of one year (not necessarily mili- 
tary) for all youth, boys and girls?’’ Yes, 33 per 
cent; No, 67 per cent. 

(3) ‘*If you are in favor of some kind of uni- 
versal military training for all youth, at what age 
would you set the time for the beginning of such 
training?’’ A total of 40 per cent of the respon- 
dents favored fixing a specific age for it to begin, 
distributed as follows: 15 years, 1 per cent; 16 


years, 6 per cent; 17 years, 13 per cent; 18 years, 
19 per cent; 22 years, 1 per cent. 

(4) ‘*Would you favor granting to the individual 
the privilege of selecting a particular year for train- 
ing within a certain age range?’’ A total of 60 per 
cent of the respondents favored some degree of flex- 
ibility, distributed as follows: 17-22 years, 29 per 
cent; 18-23 years, 6 per cent; 18-24 years, 10 per 
cent; other ranges from 16-18 years to 17-23 years, 
4 per cent; at completion of high school, 11 per cent. 

(5) ‘‘Would you favor use of summers only (one 
or more in some kind of summer camp under mili- 
tary direction) for such training?’’ Yes, 66 per 
cent; No, 34 per cent. 

(6) ‘‘If so, how many summers?’’ Four, 17 per 
cent; three, 33 per cent; two, 46 per cent; one, 4 
per cent. 

(7) ‘*Do you advise that consideration of legis- 
lation regarding universal military training for® 
youth be postponed until the close of the war?’’ 
Yes, 68 per cent; No, 32 per cent. 


Marked differences of opinion were expressed, 
even by heads of military junior colleges. Thus 
J. J. Delaney, president of Schreiner Institute, 
a military junior college in Texas, wrote: 


I favor ROTC units in all schools large enough 
to justify the establishment of such units, and then, 
in addition, some summer military training in an 
Army center, but for a shorter period than 3 sum- 
mers. Every American boy should have military 
training somewhere, somehow. That will constitute 
our greatest safeguard against war in the future. 


On the other hand Colonel D. C. Pearson, 
superintendent of the neighboring New Mexico 
Military Institute, wrote: 
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I am very much opposed to universal military 
training, and I am sincere in my belief that con- 
sideration of any program of military training for 
our youths should be postponed until after the war. 
I am further of the opinion that the National De- 
fense Act of 1920, if properly administered and 
adequately extended, would meet all of our needs 
and requirements of the future. The Officer’s Re- 
serve Corps, the ROTC, and the CMTC have been 
and are now the backbone of our armed forces. 
Our greatest fault during the past twenty-five years 
was our refusal to recognize adequate extension of 
these training programs. 


Another statement favoring military training 
but opposing the utilization of summers for it 
comes from Roy M. Hayes, principal of Ricker 
Junior College, Maine, who writes: 


I am certainly in favor of universal military 
training for all male youth. I think this training 
ought to be given immediately at the close of the 
senior year of high school. I am opposed to the 
taking of such training in the summertime because 
so many boys are dependent upon the money they 
earn during the summer for the continuance of their 
education. To take four summers would make it 
very difficult for many to go to college at all. 


For quite a different reason Ray E. Williams, 
of Parsons Junior College, Kansas, opposes the 


use of summers: 


Training should be continuous for one full year 
away from coddling influences of home life during 
entire training period. 


On the other hand, referring to the present ex- 
@perience of the Army in giving basic training 
in 13 weeks, Theodore H. Wilson, president of 
University of Baltimore Junior College, in- 
quires : 


If basie training can be effective in 13 weeks, 
why have more than two 13-week periods? 


Need of differentiation in training of officers 
and privates is pointed out by Blatchford 
Kough, assistant dean of Austin Evening Junior 
College, Chicago: 


I have it on what I consider competent military 
authority that it takes years to train an officer, but 
only a few months to train a private. Moreover, a 
large part of an officer’s training consists of 
physics, mathematics, topography, and other sub- 
jects that are best taught in the classroom. It is 
my Opinion, therefore, that the government should 
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develop a program for training officers in our col- 
leges and universities, with the practical training 


being given in summer camps. 


A. W. Bawden, dean of Stockton Junior Col- 
lege, California, fears the influence of military 
propaganda. He says: 


It is not wise to hand over our youth to the mili- 
tary services for one year while the young men are 
in a very plastie state. The present war indicates 
that our young men can fight. It also demonstrates 
what happens (as in Germany, Italy, and Japan) 
when the young people are influenced by military 
propaganda. One year of military training is un- 
necessary and it is dangerous. 


Quite opposed to this view is that of Erie W. 
Hardy, president of the Junior College of Au- 
gusta, Georgia, who says: 


I have absolutely no sympathy with a few people 
who hold that military training in a high school 
or college begets a militaristic spirit in youth. That 
is an utterly false contention. 


Unalterable opposition to compulsory peace- 
time training is also expressed by another Cali- 
fornia educator, Charles D. Yates, president of 
Modesto Junior College: 


I am unalterably opposed to any legislation which 
would require all male youth in times of peace to 
spend a year in military training camps. The 
period required in preparation for many profes- 
sions and vocations has already been lengthened to 
such an extent that young people physically and 
intellectually matured and, other than vocationally 
trained, ready to enter careers and establish homes, 
are seriously delayed in reaching these objectives. 
Students of social problems for many years have 
been concerned with that problem. This period 
should not be prolonged. For many of our young 
people there are more ways of serving the country 
in peacetimes than by devoting a full year to mili- 
tary service. ... By all means urge legislators and 
others interested in military training to wait until 
the close of the war to enact legislation. War emo- 
tions and stresses do not lend themselves to clear 
thinking, and clear thinking is vital in determining 
the destinies of youth. 


Postponement of a decision in the matter is 
also favored by A. G. Breidenstine, dean of Her- 
shey Junior College, Pennsylvania, who writes: 

This can be America’s strength or it may be 


the beginning of the end of democracy. This should 
not be decided while everyone is heated up in a war. 
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B. E. Masters, dean of Kilgore Junior Col- 
lege, Texas, also feels it is too early to reach a 
decision, but thinks the primary need is not for 
men but for equipment: 


In regard to compulsory military service, I think 
that it is too early to pass such a bill because we do 
not yet know what the status of things will be after 
the war. I am always opposed to universal military 
and naval training, for that makes a warlike nation, 
but I am in favor of always being well equipped 
and having a number of men trained for war. The 
biggest trouble in the past has not been lack of 
trained men, it has been the lack of equipment. For 
a year after the draft started, many of our men 
were not equipped in camps, even with rifles. ROTC 
units all over the United States were stripped of 
old Springfield rifles to train the draftees. The au- 
thorities in Washington have always seemed to think 
in peacetime that blood is cheaper than money, and, 
therefore, it is better to spend the lives of the boys 
than to keep plenty of equipment. I think that 
condition will not exist again, and in that case uni- 
versal military training will not be needed. 


A year of national service with major em- 
phasis on non-military aspects is favored by 
Earle S. Wallace, head of Dean Junior College, 
Massachusetts, who suggests: 


Make the training more for national and com- 
munity service than military, i.e., 20 per cent mili- 
tary; 80 per cent public sanitation, community 
service, health development, ete. 


Unusually interesting comments were made by 
Eugene S. Farley, director of Bucknell Univer- 
sity Junior College, Pennsylvania: 


Before replying I wanted to get the opinion of 
certain members of the faculty and trustees. There 
has been a considerable variance of opinion in all 
but one item. Apparently most of the people are 
agreed that a consideration of this problem should 
be delayed until the end of the war. It has been 
interesting to note that those who have had military 
service were generally more moderate in their recom- 
mendations than were those who had had no military 
service. In conversations with some of the boys in 
service I have found very definite opinions on both 
sides. You may be interested in a paragraph from 
a letter that was just received. ‘‘I was very much 
disturbed at the news of a possible nation-wide con- 
scription of 18-year-olds during peacetime. It seems 
that a few politicians who have not had anything at 
stake in this war are willing to revert this world 
into a feudal age of militarism. No nation or world 
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ean be expected to have peace when it harbors the 
smallest thought of military conscription. Maybe 
I’m an idealist—I often have been accused of that 
—but I had hoped that we might have learned from 
the mistakes of the last war—and that we would be 
able to do something to make this world one of en- 
lightment and peace. After one has been in the air 
and realized how beautiful and vast this world of 
ours is, it seems impossible that man can devote his 
time to ill-will and war when there are so many 
beneficial things he can do, but it is apparent that 
many of the leaders back home do not know how the 
man in uniform thinks—or even care how he thinks. 
Besides the millions of casualties this war is going 
to produee—the war will also produce hundreds of 
eynics.’’ You will be interested to know that this 
boy hopes to go to West Point and wishes to make 
the Army his career. It is rather an interesting 
reaction to the proposal that has been made for uni- 
versal conscription. 
WALTER C. EELLS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Agricultural Income. Pp. 40. 
merce of the United States, Washington 6. 
For reference use, free on request. 





Chamber of Com- 
1944. 


ALTENBURG, CLARENCE E. A Modern Conquistador 
in South America. Pp. 167. Illustrated. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 1944, 
$2.50. 

A series of personal letters relating true experiences 
on great ocean liners, in Latin American cities, and 
in the high mountain and jungle regions of South 
America. 
e 
The Mountain Book. 


BEATY, JOHN Y. Pp. 239, 


Illustrated. Beckley Cardy Company. 1944. 
90¢. 
A wealth of scientific information is presented 


through this story of Dan and Jim, two adventur 
ous boys, who explore a mountain in Glacier Na 
tional Park under the author's guidance. 


CAMPA, ARTURO L., VERA ROGERS MAXWELL, 
FRANCES Hagoop, and PEpRo A. CEBOLLERO. 
Acquiring Spanish—A Text for Beginners. Pp. 
xv +414. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1944. $2.00. 


‘*Consumer Education among Negroes in Louisi- 
ana.’’ Bulletin, Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanica] College, Vol. 30, No. 2. 
Pp. 90. Southern University and A. and M. 
College, Scotlandville, La. 1943. 
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CoRNELL, F. G. (prepared by). Supplementary 
Trainees and War Production (Voeational Di- 
vision Bulletin No, 226, Defense Training Series 
No. 3). U.S. Office of Education. Pp. iv + 54. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1944. 
15¢. 

A report of a follow-up survey of persons receiving 
instruction in supplementary vocational training 
courses for war-production workers. 


Cross, E. A., and NEAL M. Cross. JLiterature—A 
Series of Anthologies—Types of Literature. Pp. 
xii+691. Illustrated. Maemillan. 1944. $2.40. 
This anthology, for use in high-school classes, is 
organized in seven large units, each presenting a 
type of literary work. The fields covered are the 
short story, the essay, poetry, the long narrative 
poem, the one-act play, the full-length play, and the 


novel, 
* 


Food Conservation Education in the Elementary 
Schoo! Program. Pp. 22. Illustrated. War 
Food Administration, U. 8. Department of Agri 
culture in co-operation with the U. 8S. Office of 
Education. 1944. 

Showing how 650,000 teachers can tell 20,000,000 
pupils how to help cut down the 125,000,000 pounds 
of food that Americans waste each day from farm 
to table. 

a 

A World to Reconstruct—Pius 

Pp. xxx + 

Mil- 


GONELLA, GUIDO. 

XII on Peace and Reconstruction. 
335. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
waukee, 1944. $3.50. 
In a translation by the Reverend T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J., an international lawyer comments upon 
the salient points expressed by the Pope in the di- 
rection of principles for peace; and in the light of 
historic record, with keen analysis of previous arbi- 
trary and ill-conceived plans, he indicates that alone 
which can assure the happiness of the human race. 


JEFFERS, EDMUND V. Music for the General Col- 

lege Student. Pp. vili+213. King’s Crown 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 1944. 
$2.50. 
What should be the purpose of music teaching in 
American colleges—to train specialists (that is, stu- 
dents who plan to use music professionally) or to 
foster an understanding and appreciation of music 
as a part of a liberal-arts course? Believing that 
liberal-arts colleges shou!d adopt the latter aim for 
their principal work, the author of this book ex- 
amines the historical backgrounds of, and the influ- 
ences involved in, the development of such instruc- 
tion, and the ideas and ideals for music education 
in colleges as expressed by college educators. 


iterature in American Education. Pp. 23. Pub- 
lished by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. 1944, 

An important, timely statement prepared for the 
Modern Language Association of America by a spe- 
cial committee of its commission on trends in edu- 


cation. 
e 
LIVINGSTON, J. A. Reconversion—The Job Ahead 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 94). Pp. 32. 
Publie Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1944. 10¢. 
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The Basie Science Edu- 
cation Series. Electricity. The Scientist and 
His Tools. Water. Pp. 35 (each). All illus- 
trated. Row, Peterson. 1944. 32¢ each. 


PARKER, BERTHA MoRrRIS. 


Proceedings, Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference of 
the National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men, held at the University of Ohio, April 
1-3, 1943. Pp. 181. Published by the associa- 
tion; may be secured from the secretary, Fred 
H. Turner, 152 Administration Building, Urbana, 
Ill. $1.00. 

e 

State Provisions for Free 

Textbooks and Instructional Materials. Bulletin 

1944, No. 1, U. 8. Office of Education. Pp. 42. 

Washington 25: Government Printing Office. 

1944, 10¢. 


PROFFITT, MARIS M. 


ScHILpP, PAuL ARTHUR (editor). The Philosophy 

of Bertrand Russell (The Library of Living 
Philosophers, Vol. 5). Pp. xv+815. North- 
western University. 1944. $4.00. 
The philosophy of this lucid, modern thinker is for 
the first time critically examined in this volume in 
all of its aspects by 21 contemporary philosophers 
and scientists. Included is Mr. Russell’s personal 
reply to the questions and criticisms of his com- 
mentators. 
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